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FATAL IMPETUOSITY. 


Leorotp, Duke of Aremberg, a brave and chivalrous princt, was 
already in the decline of life, when Charles the sixth of Austria suc 
ceeded to the throne of his irresolute and unwarlike brother Joseph; 
but when the new monarch, having concluded a peace with France, 
turned his arms against the Turks, the veteran felt his martial spirit 
roused within him; and, following the banners of his imperial 
master, prepared to bid defiance to the crescent. 

Ere, however, he departed for the field of battle, he summoned 
to him his best and truest friends, Maximin Count of Stendahl and 
his brother Adolph; consigning to the elder one, the important 
charge of the government of his dukedom ; and to the younger one, 
a yet dearer trust, his only and beloved son, Prince Ernest. 

“To you, my friends,” he said, “ I resign, during my absence, 
all that is deat to me. Should I return no more to the land of my 
birth, well do I know, that in you my people will find a protector, 
and my boy a father. Ernest will live to repay your cares when 
I am no more ; and my grateful vassals shall call down blessings on 
your heads when mine is laid low.—Farewell !”’ 

The Duke’s forebodings, however, were not verified; he had 
been absent four years when he received news of Maximin’s death; 
and at the expiration of two years from that period, the war having 
terminated, he prepared his return to Germany, with many an 


honourable scar upon his breast, and many a laurel on his sun-burnt 
brow. 
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As he drew near and nearer still to the Castle of Aremberg, his 
anticipations of delight in the meeting with his dear boy and his 
valued friend grew almost painful, and when he found himself once 
more within the well-known hall, and the noble youth threw himself 
upon his neck in a transport of j joy and affection, the ancient war- 
rior was for a moment overcome with emotion. 

“ But Adolph,” he cried, recovering from his first ecstasy and 
looking anxiously round him, “ Count Stendahl! my dearest friend 
on earth! why is he not here? speak Ernest, is he well!” 

The prince replied not, but turned with a doubtful air to Baron 
Selberg, who stood near him, as if imploring him to answer. The 
Duke saw the movement, and with the quick apprehension of affec- 
tion caught the alarm. 

“ Tell me, my lord!” he said, “ what means this silence? why is 
Count Stendahl absent from this happy meeting ?” 

“ Sir,” replied Selberg slowly and with a reserved air, ‘ ever 
since the death of his brother he has secluded himself in a distant 
castle of his, and has withdrawn entirely from courts and palaces ; 
to me he has resigned the important charge of guardian to the 
prince; and devotes his whole time to the business of the state. 
It is only on matters of the highest moment that I, or any other of 
your grace’s subjects can obtain, even for a few minutes, the favour 
of a private audience.” 

Whilst the Baron spoke, a cloud passed over the expressive coun- 
tenance of Leopold, and scarcely commanding himself until the 
close of his speech, he burst forth impatiently— 

“Nay, then! this looks not well; I trust that I was ever found 
devoted to my people’s welfare ; but I yet found leisure for other 
duties. I lived no hermit life; and in truth it ill befits a prince, or 
him to whom be delegates his power, to be so difficult of access. 
I must hear more of this. “To-day I cannot quit my son, so newly 
and so happily restored to me; but to-morrow, my lord, be with 
me at an early hour, I must inquire farther.” 

With the earliest dawn the impatient Duke summoned Selberg to 
his presence ; and great as was the reluctance of the Baron to speak 
ill of the absent minister; he found it almost impossible to evade 
the questions by which he was assailed. 
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« You have doubts of Stendahl,” said Leopold, “ which must be 
cleared or confirmed, I cannot bear suspense.” 

«« My lord,” said-the Baron, “ it would ill become me to cast a 
shadow of doubt on the illustrious name of one, who was honoured 
with your grace’s confidence; but thus urged to speak, I must 
frankly say, that from the hour of his brother’s death, Count Adolph 
was an altered man. The secret causes of this change, time only 
can reveal. Heaven grant, that when the noble viceroy is called 
upon to give up his accounts, his character may stand as fair, and 
free from blame, as your own heart could wish it.” 

Aremberg insisted upon a full explanation of the change alluded 
to; and drew from the unwilling Selberg the tollowing unsatisfactory 
relation: 

For four years after the departure of the Duke, Maximin main- 

tained with splendour the dignities of his station. He was a man 
of most unbounded liberality: the patron of merit; the dispenser 
of justice; the refuge of the oppressed; he shed, like the luminary 
of heaven, his impartial and genial beams on all beneath his influ- 
ence. 
Charity too went hand in hand with justice; and when the needy 
petitioner was dismissed from his gates, he found himself not only 
relieved from the hand of the oppressor, but from the chilling grasp 
of poverty. 

Peace and plenty smiled over the happy land ; and the vassals of 
Aremberg, while they blessed their prince for having left his power 
in such generous hands, repeated with gratitude and veneration the 
beloved name of Maximin. 

But when the favoured Adolph succeeded to his brother’s honours 
and estates, how sad was the reverse! Alleging that his new 
duties could not be blended with the charge of the prince’s educa- 
tion, he made over that important trust to Selberg ; and having, by 
this means, made his residence at the palace no longer necessary, 
he retired, as has been already mentioned, to a remote and obscure 
chateau ; where, closing his doors alike to lordly guests and poor 
dependants, he lived like a heartless miser, scarcely allowing him- 
self the necessaries of life; and rigidly banishing every thing that 
approached to luxury. 

It was true that he still administered justice, and envy herself could 
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find no fault with his dispensation of it; but still it was only rigid 
justice that was now to be obtained from him; and the contrast, 
painful as it was, produced much discontent and murmuring amongst 
all ranks. Many indeed scrupled not to hint, that it were well if 
the new viceroy was satisfied with hoarding up his own wealth ; but 
it was scarcely to be supposed that the public money would be held 
sacred by one on whom the spirit of avarice had laid so strong a 
hold. 

Such was the disclosure of the Baron; and Aremberg, pained by 
the miserable thought that his friendship had been misplaced, and 
his confidence abused, lost no time in despatching an imperious 
billet to Count Stendahl, commanding him, on the instant, to give up 
all the papers connected with the business of the dukedom, during 
his own and his brother’s administration, with a clear explanation 
of his proceedings for the last two years; or, upon a refusal so to 
do, to expect the severest marks of his prince’s anger. 

It were needless to follow up minutely the correspondence that 
now took place between the Duke of Aremberg and his suspected 
favourite ; suffice it to say, that Adolph respectfully, but firmly, re- 
fused to give up his papers before the expiration of a period which 
he himself appointed ; and that the Duke at length, irritated and 
offended by the delay, gave him but one alternative: an instanta- 
neous explanation, or forfeiture of rank, title, and estate for himself 
and family. 

Count Stendahl still refused, and the order of confiscation was 
written, and signed by the impetuous Leopold, in an agony of feeling 
that left him incapable of all further exertion, for that day at least. 

Alone, and freed from every intrusion, he gave way to all the 
emotions that rushed tumultuously through his heart. His beloved 
Adolph a traitor! had it come to this? Had he escaped from battle 
field, and perilous travels, safe and unhurt, to meet with such trials 
in the home which should have been his haven of repose? 

As he raised his eyes, and uttered a faint prayer that he might yet 
be deceived, and find his friend as faithful as he had once deemed 
him ; he saw, standing before him, a form, that in the dim light of 
his fading lamp, was at first scarcely distinguishable ; but as he 
stedfastly gazed upon it, he saw, to his surprise, that it was a 
veiled female. She approached him in silence, and with a noiseless 
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step; then, folding her arms and hanging her dejected head, she 
seemed to await his observation of her presence. 

« Who, and what art thou ?” at length he said, “ and how hast thou 
found entrance here, when I had forbidden any to approach me ?” 

“ My lord,” replied the unknown visitor, in a tone and manner 
that chilled the heart of Aremberg, “ hard indeed would be the task 
of those who would seek to exclude me.” 

« And by what peculiar privilege?” Aremberg began, but the 
words died on his lip; for, as he spoke, she slowly raised her veil, 
and discovered to his view features of such pale, unearthly beauty, 
that he shrunk back, as if before a being of another world. Ano- 
ther moment, and he remembered that face of woe; it was Count 
Stendahl’s wife ! 

He started from his seat and sprang towards her. “Do you 
come,” he cried, “to justify Adolph? then speak, though every 
word were like a dagger in my self-accusing heart.” 

“ You have rightly guessed my errand,” slowly and mournfully 
she replied, “ 1 come to justify Adolph, and to plant a dagger in 
your heart!” 

“ Nay! fear me not,” she added as he started from her doubt- 
fully, “for this hand is not armed even against my husband’s 
murderer !” 

« Murderer!” shrieked Aremberg. 

« Aye, my lord, his murderer. I have said it, and I repeat it; 
he tell by his own hand ’tis true, but on your head his death must 
lie ; for it was your unkindness drove him to the desperate deed.” 

“ Then,” cried the Duke, “true were thy boding words; for 
the dagger is already here!” and he clasped his hands convulsively 
upon his throbbing breast. 

“ Yet stay!” rejoined the Countess, “ my mission is yet unfulfilled, 
for Adolph is not justified. I must be brief, for my time is short. 
Of my hushand’s errors I need say but little; but of his brother’s 
faults—” she paused as if to stifle the rising emotions of anger that for 
a moment swelled her bosom, then added in a subdued tone: “ yes, 


my lord! ‘twas Maximin, whose excessive love of popularity, and 
soaring views, had led him to that profuse and boundless expenditure 
which drained the treasury, and left to his successor a load of care 
and debt. My generous husband saw but one means of escaping 
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from the trying situation in which he was placed; it was a sacri. 
fice; but Adolph never shrank from his duty to his sovereign, and 
the sacrifice was made. He denied himself not only the luxuries 
and splendour which were justly his due, but even the comforts of 
a middling rank, and the public expenses were defrayed by him, 
whom the world stigmatized as a miser, from his own annual rents. 
A few months more, and all would have been well; but there was 
yet a deficiency ; his brother's name was not yet cleared from doubt ; 
he supplicated for a short delay; it was denied. -- - - My lord, all 
is now revealed.—Farewell !” 

And like the sybil, when her tale was told, she closed her lip 
and drooped her eye; as if resolved to answer neither word nor 
look of her surprised and trembling votary. She was alike insen- 
sible to the wild eloquence of his entreaty, the frantic ravings of 
his despair, and the intense agony of his remorse; till at length 
wrought up to a pitch of desperation by an apathy so strangely 
contrasted with her previous violence of feeling, he approached 
with a phrenzied air exclaiming, “ Have you come then, like a 
spirit of evil, to mock the misery you have caused, and to tell me of 
a crime that is without hope and without remedy? You say 
Adolph has been my victim ; but must his children too be sacrificed ? 
Do you forbid me to save and shelter them and you?” 

“ His children,” cried the Countess, breaking from her speechless 
trance, “it was for them I came to plead ; for myself I need no aid ; 
my husband’s death was my last earthly pang.” 

As she spoke she raised her beautiful dark eyes to heaven, and 
seemed to hold communion with beings of a higher sphere. At 
that moment an expression so angelic passed over her lovely coun- 
tenance, that Aremberg felt as if she were indeed a sainted spirit 
freed from every mortal ill; while he yet gazed upon her in strange 
and fearful wonder, the expiring lamp blazed up for an instant 
with reviving brilliancy, then sunk again dimly in the socket ; its 
fading radiance recalled Leopold to the remembrance of the duty 
he had yet to perform, in revoking the sentence he had passed upon 
the innocent Stendahl. 

« Who waits there?” he demanded loudly, and his attendant 
pages in the anti-room, starting to their feet, inquired his commands. 
“ Bring lights here instantly, and summon Baron Selberg to me.” 
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Then turning to the Countess, “I have called the Baron, Madam, 
to be the witness of this deed of justice,” he said, his heart glow- 
ing at the thought of repairing the injury he had done. 

“« Nay, my lord,” she answered, “ I meet no eye but your's.” 

He sought to detain her, but the lamp was extinguished, and the 
vision gone ! 

And was it then an illusion ?—for, on the Baron’s entrance, he 
brought strange tidings to the Duke. The heart-broken wife of 
Stendahl had seen her husband’s bleeding corse, and with one shriek 
of agony expired on his bosom. But the tale the spectre told was 
true, for Adolph had been innocent. 

Frank ——. 


MODERN ROMANCES.—No. I. 


BY WALTER COCKNEY, ESQ. 


WILLIAM JENKINS. 
Oh! Sophonisba, Sophonisba Oh!—Thomson. 


Witt Jenkins loved the lovely Sue, 
And Sue loved him, no doubt, as true ; 
But Bill a rival had—one Roger, 
Who was a nation deep old codger. 


Now Bill the tailor did not care 

So he was loved by Sue the fair, 
Who was as brown as gipsy witch— 
The tailor chanced to get the stitch. 


Then sitting cross-legged, he did take— 
What they call good for stomach ache— 
A dose of salts, which caused a motion, 
Not much unlike that of the ocean. 


Then Susan looked both blue and queer, 
And brought him gin warmed up with beer ; 
But Roger capered, cruel glad 


To see his rival horrid bad. 
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Now William he laid very ill, 

And Roger, to discharge this Bill, 

Went to a shop where they sell poison, 

And there some slow stuff did make choice on. 


What William wanted, it is true, 

He always was obliged to Sue, 

Till Roger came—don’t look mysterious— 
And brought his drugs so deleterious. 


Now Roger shammed to be Bill's friend, 
And told him he would meet his end, 
And so he did—for with this stuff 

He sent him off, all in a huff. 


But William’s ghost got scent of this, 
And from his tomb most quickly riz. 
Though by slow poison done quite dead, 
He came forth very quick folks said. 


All in his shroud he straightway went, 
Upon his ghostiy errand bent, 

Crying, “Though not on earth a lodger, 
I call upon you, wicked Roger.” 


But Roger war’n’t a bit afear’d, 

He was by no means to be queered ; 

But hurled the pillow with such a frown— 
The downy pillow sent him down. 


Then Bill betook him to his Sue, 

Who asked him sir-ly, “ What are you?” 
For she was wed that very morning, 

And to depart she gave uim warning. 


So Bill went off so very qui- 

-Etly through Roger’s perjury ; 
Finding himself done brown as toast, 
For futare he gave up the ghost. 


So girls or lads, I don’t care which, 

You hear what rises from a stitch, 

The poor Bill’s death, and Roger’s crime, 

So always take your stitch in time.’ A. A.W. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 


“ Dost thou call this taking of measures, master Snip ?—odd measure 
truly.”—Old Play. 


O, wHat a town, such fun and such variety, 

Gig and glee in all you meet from West to East ; 
A Bo ékin, folks say, rules the Mendicant Society, 

‘, Flower is departing to a turtle feast. 
Birch is making pies and tarts—little boys afraid to eat ; 
Young the actor growing o/d—no one thinks that he’s a treat ; 
While gas is going out because the mails are coming in so quick ; 
And tradesmen, like to watch-makers, get articles that go on Tick. 

O, what a town, &c. &c. 


Warren's blacking chalked in white—M‘Adam cracking stones with 
hammers, 
Kicks up a dust in every street we chance to pace ; 
The paviors who were formerly allowed to be the only rammers, 
Look glum as any minister when out of place. 
Pantomimes and panoramas, justices and jurymen, 
Broken down societies, who’ll pay, I can’t assure ye when ! 
Duels not so numerous, the present mad diversity, 
Is buying up some mud for a London University. 
O, what a town, &c. &c. 


A London University—why every one is sharing in’t, 
And workmen working “nation” hard this hole to clean ; 
Gouty-legged proprietors no doubt will soon be staring in’t, 
Scent per scent obtaining for their mud, I ween. 
Dicky Martin, so they say, will lecture on humanity, 
Campbell, called professor, shall be driven to insanity 
In teaching linen-drapers’ clerks how poetry has measure in, 
Who throw away book muslins to be booked as suits their pleasuring, 
O, what a town, &c. &c. 


Now, if they want a patron—why, I think without much vanity, 
For that is very plentiful in these strange days ; 

They ‘ll take my Lord of Portsmouth—there’s no doubt of his insanity, 
So he ‘ll do best to govern in their own mad ways. 
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Banks are breaking—very droll—the pavement sure will follow soon ; 
Peace and Plenty—hungry bellies singing to some hollow tune. 
Intellect is s#rong, they say, in this and other nations, sir, 
I’m sorry that ’tis only shown in weekly publications, sir. 
O, what a town, &c. &c. 
Novel, called Tremaine, or an Aristotle lecture, sir ; 
Kelly's Reminiscences, so smart and quaint ; 
O, lord! who wrote Matilda? Colburn made it a conjecture, sir, 
Cradock and the Margravine will make you faint. 
Granby, too—what shall I do?—books are now so numerous, 
High Constable of books is “ smashed”—there’s nothing very hu- 
morous, 
Except the Naval Sketch Book, where you'll meet with lots that’s 
droll, sir, 
And Parry being foiled—the Commons soon must try the Poll, sir. 
O, what a town, &c. &c. 


AH! 





FLOORING A FRESHMAN. 


AN OXFORD SCENE. 


CHARACTERS. 
Mr. Bon Tuomson . . Commoner. 
Mr. Dick Jenkins. . Scholar. 
Mr. Harry Davis . . Commoner. 
Mr. Cuaries Dices . Scholar. 
Gs «0602 0% A Scout. 


SCENE—Tuomson’s Room. (A knocking heard.) 
Thomson. Come in. (Enter Jenkins.) Ah! Dick, my dear fellow ! 
Ten thousand thanks for this early call. I think these three first lazy 
days of Term worth the whole months of long vacation dulness. 
Here we meet old friends with new faces, which certainly look all 
the ruddier for rusticating, though certainly not half so determinedly 
feroce as the sweetly-dimpled Bardolphine nose, the usual denotation 
of a term of college jollity. But, tell me, mine especial! when didst 

arrive? I have not before this seen thy merry-looking phiz. 
Jenkins. But within these last two hours. I'll tell you of a 


game 
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Thomson. Not now, I prithee! “I am not gamesome :” I do lack 
some of that same comfort imparted to-a man by dinners 

Jenkins. “ Hear me! for I will speak.” You may not be game- 
"some, but I have caught you at the play, notwithstanding. Con- 
sider, the first day of Term—no one in Hall save Freshnten, blush- 
ingly innocent, half afraid to raise their eyes from the plate, lest 
any one should be staring ; timidly calling a scout, in accents other 
than collegiate. Oh! it is a dismal scene; I will tell thee what to 
do. Let thy scout spread the cloth; I will send to Goulding’s for a 
fowl and other dishes ; thou shalt sport wine and some fal lal friendly 
sort of a dessert. “ Countryman, is it so?” 

Thomson. So let it be; Hey! James, James!—I suppose that 
tellow has forgotten the sound of my bell. Why, James, I say! 

James. (Enters in a hurry, and out of breath.) Yes, sir; here I 
am, sir. Did you ca’l, sir? 

Thomson. Call, aye ; so loud, that having winded myself, I had 
recourse to bellows. Run to Goulding’s, and gather scraps enough 
to make dinner for two; and, in an hour’s time, let me have a tidy 
dessert sufficient for four. 

James. Yes, sir—I will do it in no time, sir. (Exit.) 

Thomson. How civil and ready are those chaps at the beginning 
of Term ; always looking for their one-pound note, to serve as sove- 
reign remedy to the kicks and cuffs that are to ensue. Now, would 
you believe it, that very scout makes use of some linen I left behind, 
till he wears it out, and this morning apologises genteelly by saying; 
he was hard up in the vacation, and very sorry—but could not raise 
money on any thing but his linen, which of course suffered, when, 
having no shirt of his own, he made shift with mine. Begs pardon, 
insults you by offering to pay, and because he could tell of sundry 
small failings of his master, is permitted to continue in his office of 
knave, or, as they commonly call themselves, scout. 

Jenkins, Such, Thomson, are most ccllege servants, and yet they 
say you have one of the best. 

Thomson. And they say rightly ; for, consider, at Oxford, bad 
is too frequently the best. 

Jenkins. How strange these apartments appear after the nice 
orderly arrangement we get used to in the vacation. I had rather 
see thy candle-painted ceiling, armless chairs, and decapitated sofa, 
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than the whole splendidly perfect furniture of a soldan of Persia, 
while the smell of the weed and loyal gin-punch are more refreshing 
to me than the spring gales of Arabia Felix. A college room, when 
it is a true one like thine, is a Paradise ; moreover it is our castle, 
and there we can sit surrounded by the Sporting Magazine, and a 
host of the Greek Fathers, and, laughing at the cares of out college 
snobs, close our oak upon any demning occasion. 

Thomson. ‘Travelling by the coach has certainly set you going, 
Dick. However, you are right, my boy; the only one thing dis- 
tressing is, that though we may not be unwell, we are frequently 
confined to our room ; the bars to that window have such a grating 
appearance—while the pretty wench, who trundles the mop oppo- 
site, sets one all on fire for a kiss, and causes us to curse the ill- 
fated doom of once in, after 9 o’clock, college becomes a lock-up- 
house. (They sit.) 

Jenkins. Gratified would I feel with the entrance of James with 
the provisions—O! by the bye, I have to ask how you got off the 
supper party last term; well, I suppose. 

Thomson. No ; failed entirely—I will tell you how it was. Under 
this blackened ceiling, on a fine night in June, sat some thirty. We 
were as merry as pigs in clean straw, and the gin-punch and 
tobacco were plied famously. At length, becoming hot, shutters 
were unclosed, windows thrown up, coats, waistcoats, and neckerchiefs 
followed, while the song and glee roared as loudly as ever, to the 
great annoyance of the neighbours, little of whom did sleep that 
night, I trow. Over our heads, unfortunately and unknown to us, 
-that night did try to doze, a fellow. Becoming tired of the confine- 
ment of the room, at three o’clock in the morning, with glass in hand, 
and bottles under our arm, we trudged it into the quad. Sitting us 
on the cool ground, again we smoked the morning air, and of the 
full measured quarts made many gentlemen commoners, whilk taking 
in our hands we did hurl at the lamp, whilk being broken, caused 
a loud “huzza,” whilk roused the master and his servants. Retreat- 
ing to the chapel steps, we did drink healths and chorus songs until 
the same chapel bell did ring for prayers, whereat we separated to 
our beds. i 

E denkins. There was no failure attached to this, my boy—it was 
a row worthy of the gown. 
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Thomson. Aye; but hear me to the end. I had thrown myself, 
clothed as I was, upon the bed, when in walked old Harry with, 
« If you please, Sir, the tutor wishes to speak to you.” I staggered 
into his room, my white duck trowsers stained with milk-punch, and 
riding frock, for I had been out with the hounds the day previous, dis- 
figured from rubbing against the yellow coloured college walls. There 
sat the master—the tutor, whose queer manner, you know, standing 
more suo before the fire. ‘“ Mr. Thomson, the party was in your 
rooms last night?” ‘It wasso.” ‘The whole college was annoyed, 
and no one could even wink through the obstreposity of your unsea- 
sonable mirth.” —* Sorry for them, but could not command the voices 
of men who meet in my rooms.” “ Then, I could scarcely get to 
chapel owing to the broken bottles that strewed the way.” I said, 
“« I was glad the broken bottles were on the road to chapel, it showed 
symptoms of a desire to mend.” This he did not like and answered, 
“‘ Moreover, the glass which has gone over my garden-wall has des- 
troyed a bed of very fine tulips. Now, unless you will give up the 
names of those composing your party, we must take away your 
term.” [I said, “1 was sorry that the tulips were destroyed, be- 
cause some of the bottles thrown were not empty, consequently our 
intention failed, as we did not intend giving them a drop too much, 
and that I felt myself bound to secrete the name of any person pre- 
sent.” ‘Then, Sir, we are very sorry, but we must take away your 
term.” I answered, “Oh! pray don’t mention it—no apology I 
beg.” He took up his cap and departed in a huff. Then I and the 
tutor had a set-to, and the next morning I came to town a term the 
less, but in full time for the farewell benefit of sweet Maria Tree. 

Jenkins. Certainly losing a term is not much of a joke; but did 
you nothing on the occasion ? 

Thomson. Yes; I wrote an epigram. I intended to pen a Dirge 
Dolorous, but considered it would not only be honouring my loss 
too largely but also a waste of time. The epigram I will repeat. 

I, that was Robert Thomson called, 
Alas! poor mortal worm, 

Must look me out another name, 
They’ve ta’en what was my term. 

Jenkins. As bad as the occasion that produced it ; I wish James— 
Ah! talk of the devil—here he is by all that is holy. 
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James. Please, Sir, I couldn't get only one fowl and a dish of 
ham and beef ;* because Goulding says as how there has been sich a 
demand he hasn’t no more. 

Thomson. He be—No, d—n it, his last bill is not paid. Well, 
spread, James, quickly. I hope the tablecloths have not disap- 
peared in the vacation, as well as the wearing apparel.—(Here the 
dishes are taken between the windqw+ars, and all being ready, the 
gownsmen seat themselves.) 

Thomson. (Attacking the fowl.) Dick, you mentioned having a 
story to tell, I am gamesome now, and will attend thee. 

Jenkins. Right, 1 did—i came on the box with black Bill, the 
coachman, and handled the ribbands from Kensington to Henley. 
When we were changing the prads, a merry little devil of eighteen 
mounted the seat behind me, and of course I threw up the place of 
driver to go and comfort her. Seated beside her, I amused myself 
with punning ; asked her, for I had a cigar in my mouth, which 
smoked most, I or the horses, and a thousand other little fooleries, 
in order to please the girl and keep the conversation moving. She, 
it appeared, was on a visit to her aunt, at Oxford, and when the 
coach stopped, sending my luggage to college, I determined upon 
following her. Perceiving my design, she led me a deuce of a 
dodge, but on turning to view a new improvement since last term, 
when I would have sought her again, she had skipped down the 
street and taken shelter, but where I know not. Enraged at being 
thus foiled, I pursued, and thought I again saw her, when hurrying 
to stare her triumphantly in the face, instead of the adorable, who 
should smile upon me but Susan Best. Haugh! I ran to college in 
a rage. 

Thomson. (Holding up the remains of the fowl, sympathetically 
exclaims)—“ Ah! Richard, Richard, it was all dicky with you.” 

Jenkins. Bob, that is no go. While I was talking you were re- 
ducing that fowl to a skeleton. It ’s a do—as if you wished to pick 
a bone with me. Here have I been relating my unhappy fate as a 
whetstone to my appetite, and you, devouring all the while, leave 
me with bare bones. 

Thomson. Nay, Dick, if that were the case, I should have left you 
in the rwmp parliament. However, I will make you a present; you 
are fond of horses, I certainly cannot afford a hunter, but, viewing 





. 
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the hewn appearance of this fowl, perhaps you will not refuse the 
accepting of a hack. (Both attuck the ham and beef.) 

Jenkins, They talk of an Aristotle lecture this term—think you 
well of it? 

Thomson. This beef is beautiful.—Shall I help you to some ham ? 
{ often wish I were one of the sons of Ham. 

Jenkins. Pshaw! you are bear enough already. That is a good 
likeness of Mrs. Bunn over your chimney ; what shall I give for it? 

Thomson. A glass of wine, Dick. Right Madeira I assure you— 
just come from London—saved from home consumption for college 
use. 

Jenkins. Any fresh men up this term ? 

Thomson. Mention them not—no less than thirteen. I never saw 
such a collection of unlicked cubs; such strange, out-ofthe-way, 
antipodean brutes, enter a college. 

Jenkins. What not one jolly fellow to repair the loss of those 
quondam happy dogs, whom a bachelor’s gown has deprived us of ? 

Thomson. Not one—a regular set of prosing preachers, who cali 
a flash of fancy being low—a mere matter of fact race, who bring 
forward the same argument, thought, and observation, upon every 
occasion—a band of common-place fellows, of gentlemanly mice men, 
in short, a complete link of bores. — 

Jenkins. 1 am afraid, as usual, you paint their characters too 
strongly. But have you been introduced, or know you any of them? 

Thomson. One fool, whom I have asked here to wine, and who 
must be queered. The conceit should be taken out of these. upstarts, 
who, leaving school before their time, come to college with all their 
boyish predilections. He is one of your nice men, brags of belong- 
ing to the Pretender, and his family ; truly a very pretending set.— 
A bastard, blaw-faced Scotchman, with features half English, and 
the rest composed of all the family ugliness, in uno verbo, a youth, 
who, if he had not on a gown, one would swear to be a snob— 
Hilloa! James, off with the cloth, and on with the dessert. Bring 
forth one of the long-necked Frenchmen standing in my wine-bin.— 
Bundle with my compliments to Diggs, the freshman, and Mr. 
Davis, will be glad to see them in my rooms instanter. 

James. Yes, Sir, I will tell them in a canter. 

Thomson. Now, Dick, remember to play the freshman false, if he 
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has anything in him, perhaps we shall see it. Wine, generous 
wine, opens the heart of those that have any, and shows us the 
uppermost feelings. It will disclose whether your friend loves your 
sister, or her pocket ; whether his pretensions are true, or devoted 
more to your parties, and the aggrandizement likely to ensue from 
an honourable alliance—{A knock.}—Come in—Davis, my parti- 
cular, I rejoice to see you—Chair, chair—we have a freshman here 
directly. 

Davis. Really I must be excused. The Oxford Quarterly ap- 
pears on Monday,—I promised the editor six pages, and, as yet, 
have not written a line ; what to do I know not. 

Thomson. Pooh! be not disheartened about that—I will manage 
it for you.—Send to Tomes, the voluminous chemist, and get a com- 
posing draught. 

Davis. 1 might as well put on my night-cap at once. But, come, 
break that fellow’s long neck, I must have a glass of Champagne.— 
(Drinks, and is about to leave.) 

Thomson. Nay, Davis, you bolt not from this room till chapel 
time. Give me leave—consider, people, who have just come up, 
should sit down for a few minutes. 

Davis. Ah, me! I am formed of very yielding clay—but man is 
a poor weak creature, and, give him but fair words, you may lead 
him by the nese. 

Thomson, Fair words—Hem ! instance the tongue of a woman— 
Ah! by the bye, mentioning noses, what think you I saw this morn- 
ing? Happening to call on Smith of *s, what should I see 
but a man, who had got him down in a chair, holding him by the 
nose. 

Jenkins. Did you not interfere ?—d—n it, tweak a man’s nose 
and detain him in his seat—had they quarrelled ? 

Thomson. At first I was about to remonstrate, but, when I gazed 
upon his lusty corporation, I was deterred ; perceiving by the bran- 
dishment of his razor that he was but the darber. 

Davis. Pshaw! Bob, this is one of your customary barbarous 
jokes—he is licensed to make free with the noses of his employers. 
Ah! there is the modest, timid, bashful knock of your freshman 
friend.—Come in. (Enter Mr. Diggs.) 

Thomson, Ah! Diggs, glad to see you—allow me to introduce to 
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your acquaintance Davis and Jenkins. And now, James, the pipes. 
{ believe you are not much of a smoker—(Diggs bows assent.) Never 
mind, you shall whiff it gently through my ecwme de mer—I will put 
a little gin in the glass bowl to make the smoke draw palatably. 
Come, it is customary to drink the healths of those you have been 
introduced to. 

Diggs. Gentlemen, your very good healths. 

Thomson. 1 beg your pardon, Charley, but you must toast us se- 
parately, not collectively, man! Here we will pop the proper num- 
ber of glasses—three, I believe, into the sconce cup.—Now guzzle 
it down—bravo! excellently done. 

Davis. (Aside to Jenkins.) Keep him on the talk. If he smokes 
out that ginned tobacco, a quarter of an hour puts him to bed— 
What an excellent gin to entrap a man! 

Jenkins. Well, Sir, what think you thus far of college life ? 

Diggs. Rather dull, as far as I can judge, occasioned perhaps 
from not having many acquaintances, and sitting in one’s room does 
not do for a constancy. 

Davis. But have you not met with any old friends? Freshmen 
generally meet with plenty of school cronies. 


Diggs. Oh! several, but, as their faces have usually been turned 
another way, I never thought it worth while troubling their recol- 
lections. 


Thomson. Exactly so,-right and proper—Come, you must pull 
a little harder. Here is success to you. Let us see the smoke from 
your pipe—there—that is famous. O! if a woman had but such 
graeeful curls as those, why— i 
Davis. You would call her grey. Diggs, our friend’s Champagne 
is but slop compared with the quality of his Madeira. 1 challenge 
you toa bumper. (They drink.) 
Jenkins, And I, Sir, shall be happy to glass you. 
Diggs. Really, Sir, itisso good I care not if you do. (They drink.) 
Thomson, Perhaps another may make it better—Diggs, hob or 
nob—Come! old school-fellow, there is luck in odd numbers—(7'hey 
drink,)—Bravo! now you send forth vollies as powerful as those 
"from the chimney of the Blackfriar’s Iron Foundry—your eyes 
sparkle like Champagne itself. Have you brought any introductory ~ 
letters with you? 


M 
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Diggs. Yes ;—one for a man of the name of Milman, a professor 
in this university, I believe. 

Davis. Milman—aye, a man of much science in the art pugilis- 
tic. Sir, we will drink his health. (They drink.) 

Thomson. Aye, and I, Charles, will also challenge— 

Diggs. Nay; if my eyes see clearly I am drinking three to one— 

Thomson. Pshaw! Charley, you must not see double already— 
allow me to fill your glass—egad! my name should have been Phil- 
limore. I have a toast to propose that I am sure you will driak with 
the greatest pleasure. “ Your sister, Maria’s, blue eyes.” 

Diggs. Huzza! my sister Maria’s black eyes. 

Thomson. That won't do, Diggs—fill the sconce cup—no man 
must deviate from the toast—blue eyes—now drink off the sconce 
cup to blue eyes. 

Diggs. No;—My sister Maria’s black eyes. Bob! you forget 
—they are black—jet black. 

Thomson. Pshaw ! were the lady here she would not thank you for 
giving her a pair of black eyes—you are drunk, Diggs! 

Diggs. Any man call me drunk—you are at liberty to insult a 
man in your own rooms, but, curse me, if I do not finish this sconce 
cup to show I am nof drunk. 

Davis. No, you will not. 

Diggs. 1 will! 

Jenkins. You cannot. 

Diggs. 1 can, and here goes. (Drinks.) 

Jenkins. Bravo! really, Thomson! as Vice-President, I feel my- 
self called upon to inform you that, you have doubted the capacity of 
Mr. Diggs, and some apology is needful. 

Thomson. (Putting on his spectacles and looking grave.) Gentle- 
men! sorry at all times shall I be to affront so worthy a friend as 
Mr. Diggs, but, gentlemen, if he takes umbrage at his sister’s eyes, 
I cannot help it; if I was deceived in their colour, of course the 
fault was all my eye. I, therefore, beg his pardon. 

Diggs. (Drunk.) Thomson —give me your hand—you are a good 
fellow—now, how you look—what have you to do with spectacles ? 

Thomson. (Fixedly.) O! I merely use them when I have occasion 
to look at distant objects. It is fashionable to have one’s eye-sight 
affected. 
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Diggs. Aye! put on—How queer that fellow looks at the other 
side of the table. I say, old brandy bottle— 

Jenkins, Sir, are you aware that you call me a bottle? 

Diggs. Yes, Sir, but it is an emptyone. Do you want to quarrel ? 
Or am 1 to drink your health ? 

Jenkins. O! the latter is preferable, “natis in usum letitie scy- 
phis pugnare Thracum est.” 

Thomson. Hark! there goes the chapel bell—it always gives me 
the head-ache. 

Diggs. Who cares for the chapel beli? not I—« A fig for your 
parsons and preachers.” Here I sit—let them-ring the bell. 

Davis. How bellicose you are, Sir; though I certainly agree with 
you, that the striking qualities of that chime are not the most 
harmonious. 

Diggs. Who cares for harmonious? not I—Let us go out and 
scour the town. (Hiccup.) 

Jenkins, Chapel bell is done tolling—time is up—* Ave Maria! 
tis the hour of prayer.” What are we to do with the unfortunate ? 
( Aside.) 

Thomson. Oh! bear him off to bed—Come, Diggs, we must go 
to chapel. 

Diggs. Who cares for chapel? not I—Let them go as may— 
here J sit. 

Thomson. No go, Charley, no go—I must trouble that collar of 


yours—Jenkins, take an arm; Davis, a leg; and thus will we bear 
you triumphantly to your bed, like a second Bacchus borne off on the 


shoulders of his vine-crowned companions. 

Diggs. (Resisting their efforts.) 1 won’t stir—lll not budge an 
inch—loose my arm—what! vi et armis—give me the use of my 
leg—is this legal? Thomson! unhand my collar, I shall catch the 
cholera morbus. 

Thomson. Aye, little valorous! you will be punished enough to- 
morrow morning. (Scene closes—Omues dragging out the 

Freshman.) 
P. T. 





LEILA. 


“ Love is a pearl of purest hue, 
But stormy waves are round it; 
And dearly will each woman rue 
The hour when first she found it.” 
L. E. L. 


aR 
"Tis sad to feel, the festive crowd among, 
When mirth and music blend their witchery, 
When the gay cadence of some Syren’s song 
Awakes the soul to revelry and glee. 
"Tis sad to feel, that mid the laughing throng 
All hearts are happy, all are glad, save thee. 
“But sadder far, when thou art forced to wear 
A mask of smiles to hide the tell-tale tear. 


2. 

So felt young Leta, in the Harem’s hall ; 

Bright as the day, a thousand lights were gleaming ; 
But brightest far within its gilded hall, 

Were the young eyes, with Love’s own fulness beaming, 
And hope, and joy, and tenderness, and all 

The thoughts of bliss that wait on woman’s dreaming ; 
But Leia smiled not at the scene she viewed— 
To her ’twas woe and veriest solitude. 


3. 
The maiden’s bosom heaved a plaintive sigh, 
The balmy herald of a bursting heart ; 
She fondly clung to life, yet knew not why, 
For she had felt affliction’s bitterest smart. 


She strived to smile away her agony, 

But still the teardrop would unbidden start ; 
And hope, and joy, and happiness forsaking, 
Told the sad tale, the fair girl’s heart was breaking. 
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4. 

She wept, though in an earthly Paradise, 

Where all seemed formed for rapture and delight ; 
Perfumes as sweet us heavenly Houris* sighs— 

Flowers such as bloom in Atxan’s halls of light— 
Songs like the silvery music of the skies, 

And fairy forms, young, beautiful, and bright 
As in the visions of the good descend, 
And o’er the couch of suffering seem to bend. 


5. 


And there in sorrow sat the eastern maid ; 
Of her dark glossy ringlets, one alone 
Of raven blackness o'er her pale brow played, 
Like envious streak upon the Parian stone ; 
Which, as it fluttered in her breath, betrayed 
Death claimed not yet the fair girl for his own. 
But the bright tear-drop in her dark blue eye, 
Told a sad tale of guilt and misery. 


6. 

And well might Leria’s hosom throb with pain ; 

For she had seen the Moslem’s war-horse prancing 
O’er the fair valleys of her sire’s domain ; 

Seen the red flame in lurid splendour dancing 
O’er the rich dwellings of her native plain ; 

And the wild Arab’s blood-stained sabre glancing ; ; 
And listened to the last shrill, hopeless cry 
Of her loved parents, in their agony. 


7. 

Had heard, and shuddered, on the vine-clad hill 

Brand against brand, in desperate fury clashing, 
Seen the foul current of the mountain rill 

Down the black rocks its bloody torrent dashing ; 
And, Oh! a direr and a deadlier ill 

Had, by the murderous carbine’s fitful flashing. 
One moment saw her Azim wave his hand— 
The next, his red blood stained the thirsty sand! 
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8. 

Oh! hast thou e’er, while joy and raptare still 

Did o'er thy sight in bright perspective roll— 
Ere thou hadst felt young hope or feeling’s chill, 

Or drank too deep of life’s deceitful bowl, 
That cup of seeming good and real ill— 

Sweet to the lips, but poison to the soul ; 
While throbbed thy heart with mingled hope and fear, 
Lisped the fond tale in some indulgent ear ? 


9. 

Oh! hast thou not thus bowed at beauty’s feet, 
Warmed by the sun-shine of her heavenly eye ; 

Felt at each glance the heart's warm pulses beat, 
As if each look involved a destiny ; 

And when the summer’s eve flew all too fleet 
For the fond hopes of love's idolatry, 

Wished as these sunny moments flew too fast, 
That hour might be eternal, or thy last? 


10. 
So wished young Lerma, when in happier days, 
Ere yet her eyes could weep, or lips could sigh, 
She listened to her Azim’s words of praise 
In the bright bowers of her own Araby ; 
When all her nights were bliss, and all her days 
Were peaceful as the cloudless summer sky. 
But the destroyer triumphed, and her soul 
Pined mid the golden domes of Istamboul. 


11. 
Yes! Lesa fell—her spirit still the same, 
Pure as the prayers of infant piety ; 
Then blushed her cheek with something more than shame— 
Dark prayers of vengeance breathed in every sigh, 
And, dazzling glances of unearthly flame 
Flashed from beneath the lash of her bright eye. 
Yet forced to smile on her destroyer fell, 
Her face was flattery—while her soul was Hell! 
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12. 

But prayers and vows were heedless—and at last, 

When health, and bloom, and all—but life, were flown, 
When every thought of long-wished vengeance past, 

And hope was chill, as the sepulchral stone 
Torn by the fury of the Northern blast ; 

And nought remained for Leia but to moan ; 
And death was near her—starting from the grave, 
Lo! the deliverer came—too late to save ! 


13. 
Sad is the tale, and shortly may be told ; 
Bright in his full the dying sun had set 
In mingled hues of sapphire and of gold, 
O’er gorgeous dome and painted minaret, 
While in the West some crimson streaks still rolled, 
As day were struggling with the darkness yet : 
And Lexa strove amid the garden’s bowers 
To weep away her solitary hours. 


14. 

Fair was the scene—bright, beautiful, and lone — 

"Twas one of Nature’s pageants—earth and sky, 
In rays of brilliancy reflected shone 

On the blue waves that floated gently by. 
Fair nature there in playful mood had thrown 

All that could lull the soul, or please the eye ; 
And all so still, the waters, earth, and air, 
That Echo’s self had nought to utter there. 


15. 

The earth was gemmed with flowerets, and the air 
Breathed forth its fragrance to the even-tide : 
The garden’s pride, the perfumed rose was there— 

Itself a world of odour; and it vied 
With tell-tale Love’s first blushes; and the fair 
Wild lily, drooping like a Virgin Bride. 
And as their incense to the skies was driven, 
It seemed like Nature’s sacrifice to Heaven. 
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16. 

Nor art had there been idle: on the brow 

Of a fair vine-clad hill, some ruined fane 
Of Pagan worship towered ; and though now 

Few traces of its ancient pride remain, 
As if, in solemn mockery to show 

That manhood’s noblest triumpas are but vain. 
Time was, ere yet its graceful shrine lay low, 
The greatest, proudest there were known to bow. 


17. 
Though withering Time had torn, and man defiled, 
"Twas bright in ruin, beauteous in decay : 
As oft, when skies have shone, and Nature smiled, 
A glorious eve has closed a fairer day. 
Fair gems of art amid the flowerets wild, 
Bright as a poet's dreams, neglected lay ; 


Such as ere Greece, or shame, or slavery knew— 
A Phidias sculptured, or a Zeuxis drew.* 


18. 

Here Lexa sat, as beautiful and pale 

As fairest form of sculpture e’er can be ; 
And in the twilight watched the distant sail 

Dip its white canvas in the glittering sea ; 
And while Woe’s minstrel, the sad nightingale 

Poured forth her full rich tide of melody— 
Leixa, with breast as sad and wounded too, + 
Thus to her lute poured forth her strains of woe :— 


* Now, gentle reader, if the truth were known, 

These bits of sculpture were not over pretty ; 

I did not like to say so—for you’ll own 
It would have spoilt the “ PAtuos” of my ditty ; 

They were then very naughty lumps of stone— 
Quite blasphemous indeed—the more the pity ! 

A naked bishop! and, not quite the thing— 

Two noseless vestals! and a headless king! 


+ The Nightingale is supposed to sing with its breast upon a thorn, 
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Tue Moon upon the glittering tide 
Is shining brilliantly ; 

And on its surface gently glide 
The spirits of the sea. 

[ts wave is fair and bright, the while 
A tempest lurks within ; 

As oft is hidden by a smile, 
A soul of guilt and sin. 


It is the hour, the twilight hour 
When happy maidens rove, 

And list in hall or minstrel bower 
To tales of hope and love. 

But Love, alas! has winged his flight, 
And Hope’s fair sun has set, 

And I must linger many a night 
Of woe and darkness yet. 


It is a soft and witching hour ; 
There’s music on the breeze ; 

There hangs a pearl on every flower 
That studs the garden trees. 

But song no more can soothe my ear, 
Nor beauty charm my eye ; 

I have for every pearl a tear, 
For every note a sigh. 


The bell from mosque to mosque has tolled 
The Moslemah to prayer. 

The drum’s last warlike notes have rolled ; 
The hour of sleep is near. 

Peace comes not with the fall of day, 
No slumbers close my eye,— 


I cannot, must not, dare not pray— 
Or only pray to die! 
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19. 
Stilled is the lute, and ceased the maiden’s strain ; 
But sights unusual meet the mourner’s eye. 
Is that a bark careering o’er the main? 
What light is that that flits athwart the sky ? 
See, see !—the light has vanished, and again 
O’er the light waves some dark speck seems to fly. 
And now are heard, as nearing to the shore, 
The sullen dashes of the muffled oar ! 


20. 
She comes! she comes !— it is not all a dream! 
A galley dances o’er the liquid glass ; 
And more—lo! flickering in the fair moon’s beam 
The polished falchion, and the steel cuirass 
A threatening ray of strife and vengeance gleam, 
And hoarse rough voices murmur as they pass. 
One moment rides a shallop o’er the tide ; 
The next, a warrior stands at Leria’s side ! 


21. 

A steel-clad form is seen in Leina’s bower, 

And whose that warlike shape ?—’tis Azim’s—his ! 
Or, had her fancy in that lonely hour 

But conjured up some cheating dream of bliss ? 
Her Azim here !—in pride, and pomp, and power ! 

In sooth, her heart had never dreamt of this! 
Yes, ’tis her Azim! ‘tis her Arab boy, 
Her first, her fondest, and her only joy ! 


22. 
Where now the glistening cheek, and laughing eye— 
The look that ravish’d, and the smile that blest ? 
No smile—though hoped-for freedom now is nigh, 
And Lexa in her Azim’s arms is prest. 
She wildly blest him—and that feeble cry 
More than an hour of speech her woes exprest— 
In dying tones one long last blessing sighed, 
Then hung her head abashed, and wept, and drooped, and died ! 
J.P. S. 





LADY POKIN’S PARTY, 
IN MONTAGUE PLACE. 


Montacve Puace has been all alive during the last quarter, and 
Lady Pokin has acquired much celebrity among several folks, who 
have been kind enough to attend her parties, drink her wines, and 
listen to the accomplishments of the Misses P. who have just re- 
turned from school in order to be brought out. Many pounds of 
long waxen sixes have melted in the chandelier, while jarvies have 
been frozen to their seats waiting for their fares, who could not 
possibly think of leaving until Miss Clementina P. had squalled out 
a bravura, as long as from the kitchen range to the first floor win- 
dow. The Misses P. are six in number, and have been at sixes 
and sevens all the vacation in endeavouring to attract the attention 
of some portly fellow, whose breeches pockets are well lined; con- 
sequently many charms have been thrown out by those budding 
beauties at their mamma’s parties; though 1 have not as yet heard of 
any one falling into the snares of the Montague Place Circes. No 
expence has been spared. Vast was the demand for “eau de 
cologne, eau de luce, pomatum, paste, and patchwork.” The 
perfumer secretly informed me, he must raise the price of those 
articles until another supply of bears arrives on the “ change,” 
when he again hopes to have great dealings in grease. Deleroix 
and his “esprit de lavande”” had many votaries. In short Lady P. 
and her daughters were quite the go, and the house in Montague 
Place blazed as brightly as the three-fingered gas in the lamps front- 
ing Covent Garden. But [ must tell you somewhat of the origin of 
this family ere I can introduce you to the party. 

Jeremiah Pokin was born of Hannah and Peter Pokin, who in- 
habited a house in Moorfields; a place, time erst, notorious for 
fights among butcher boys, swamps, and drowned dogs, through 
which the present inhabitants are called “ Barkers.” They were 
an industrious couple; and, by divers means, amassed a property of 
five thousand pounds, when they thought proper to die, and for 
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the whole sum Jerry came in at the death. Jeremiah was taken into 
the office of a distant relation; who, having an itching for the young 
man’s money in favour of his only daughter, contrived to make up 
the match, and as his child’s fortune allowed Jerry to become an 
under partner in the concern. A mortality also affected the partners 
of this firm, and Jerry was shorily whole and sole manager of his 
distant relation’s house and daughter. 

As the man became a bustling, and was known to be a thriving 
person, he was soon called to the civic honours; when, of course, 
he started a carriage, and two Johns who almost rivalled Gog and 
Magog in stature: each of whom had been a decent two yards 
and a quarter of humanity, had they but worn powder and silk 
stockings: but such things in the city were then unknown. The 
tailor, who made the new liveries for these Patagonians, always 
stood on a stool and measured them by long measure. This splash 
equipage, and a good-natured action, which mayors of those days had 
frequently the audacity to commit, obtained for him a knighthood ; 
and when the mayoralty ceased, finding Lady P. chose to produce no 
heirs male, he sold the distant relation’s concern, and retired to what 
they call a fashionable part of the town; this was Montague Place. 


After the old boy left the city, he became a thorough fish out of water ; 
for men of bustle and business find no amusement in the ennui of 
fashionable life; so after indulging in Port and the gout until he 


could no more, he quietly gave up the ghost. Leaving the city was 
his death, and his title departed with him; for the titles of these live 
lumber knights, to the credit of the country be it spoken, cease to 
exist with their owner. Of course, Lady P. dressed herself in 
weeds, sported black edged cards and note paper, and looked duly 
blue for a twelvemonth and a day; when, considering herself no 
longer widowish, she gave parties, and enjoyed her regular routine 
of pleasure. 

The Misses P. are six in number, clever, good-natured sort of 
girls, all giggle and mirth, on the look out for sweethearts, swains, 
Colins, Strephons, Lubins, and loobies. They cut watch papers, 
make pen wipers, paint screens, sing songs, play the piano; in short, 
they are the most obliging accommodating young women in existence, 
The hauteur of Montague Place seems not to have exalted them in 
the least; for they are just as civil as if still in the city, behind the 
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counter of their parent. There is Clementina, who sings bravuras 
and shows her teeth; the joker Diana, who is always alive; Tilbu- 
rina, who sports a frosty face throughout the year; Isabel, whose 
tongue is certainly as good as a clapper; Caroline, who preaches of 
sermons and religion, because a gentleman sitting near her once said he 
fancied himself in heaven ; ever since which she has made it her busi- 
ness to inquire after Angel James, the Brummijwn Ranter, and other 
popular fanatics ; and Julia, the youngest, who turns up her arch blue 
eyes like Venetian blinds. They read the “Troubadour,” “ Impro- 
visatrice,” Mrs.C. B. Wilson’s, and all fashionable poetry, have decided 
that “Waverley” is not a bit like “Ivanhoe ;” cry over the “ Maid 
and the Magpie ; vow the wood scene in “ As you like it” would be 
nothing without Tree, and that Harley is the cleverest actor at by- 
play on the stage. However, one advantage they possess, call 
upon the P.’s whenever you will, they are always minding their cues, 

Now, when the P.’s come home for the holidays, there is no end 
to the parties and junketings ; and, as a spread in Montague Place 
is not a very frequent occurrence, I feel it a duty incumbent upon 
me to relate how they manage these things in that rural situation. 
Lady Pokin had issued cards for a sort of tea and card set out; I 


do not recollect the precise term made use of in this outlandish place ; 
among which an invitation was dropped on my breakfast table. 
When the evening arrived I apparelled myself in sables with a 
kerchief of white; the tie of which, I defy that eminent man John 


Ketch to settle more completely, and footed it towards Montague 
Place. 


As I had never visited Lady P. but in the day-time, and the 
night was extremely foggy, I could no more find my way than scale 
the monument. However, I engaged a jarvis to discover Montague 
Place ; but guess my surprise, the fellow, -being used to the west, 
told me he never heard of snch a place, and inquired if it was any 
where up the country, pointing towards Hampstead, I informed 
him of its contiguity to the Museum, and by dint of stoppages and 
queries we at last made the port. 

One of the tall Johns of the late Sir Jeremiah P. ushered me into a 
front parlour, where I found divers gentles sipping Mocha, and 
Lady P. having introduced Mr. Philpin to the company, seated me 


next to Tilourina with the frosty face, whose cold appearance was 
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somewhat seasonable. Mr. Squib was paired with Clementina, the 
bravura squaller; Colonel Thumblethumb with the joker Diana, 
who was looking glum at the failure of one of her witticisms; Mr. 
Snooks had consoried with Caroline, and Isabel with one out of a 
dozen Smiths. Julia sat on the fidgets, evidently chagrined at some 
favourite’s non-appearance. The Yates’s, Jones’s, Tipples, Thom- 
son’s, Johnson’s, Dickson's, Dawson’s, Willson’s, and Snellson’s were 
disposed of among each other, the Misses P. being pre-occupied. 

I know of nothing more unamusing, or so likely to give people 
the horrors, as the two first hours of a party where most of the 
company are strangers to each others whims and vagaries. Lady P.’s 
was no exception to my remark. All the conversation, if so I may 
call it, being confined to whispers; and if any thing brilliant was 
said one passed it to another, in imitation of the whispering gal- 
lery at St. Paul’s, and when it had gone its round, an universal titter 
prevailed, as if directed more against the author than his wit. To 
be sure Lady P. bullied the tall Johns in good set terms, inter- 
spersed with, “ Julia, how dull you sit by yourself. Thumbléthumb 
do put Diana in a good temper, how cross the girl looks. I declare, 
Miss Dickson, you have the sweetest beau J ever saw.” Here the 
young lady blushed, for as she had a secret penchant for the gentle- 
man next her, of course, the compliment was where she wished it. 
« Mr. Gale, is your tea sweet? John, Mr. Tipple will take another 
cup.” 

At length, however, Lady P. seemed to participate in the languor 
of her visitors, and to a query of Julia’s was heard to say, “ Why, 
it is strange child, I wonder 7. does not come.” Every one opened 
his eyes fearful lest John should appear with another tray, for they 
were satiated with-slop, and had no idea that Lady P. had merely 
used the initial of a non-arrived personage. At length card-tables 
were announced in the drawing-room, whither the company instantly 
retired with faces somewhat elongated by the insipidity of the tea, 
and I have no doubt many would have indulged in a comfortable 
yawn, but that decency restrained._ The two Johns were posted at 
either side of the door, with faces most transcendantly lengthy, their 
hands demurely folded before them, and their eyes fixed on the 
bran new silk stockings; for Lady P. never allows silk on other 
occasions; their resemblance was much akin to those two quiet 
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figures of tragedy and comedy pedestalled in the front of Covent 
Garden. Some sat down to whist, pope joan, speculation, beggar 
my neighbour, put, and other fashionable games, Colonel 
Thumblethumb and Diana played at cribbage, Tipple and his wife 
at draughts, a Mr. Roscoe amused himself with a volume of Pope, 
he only being able to play at Bowles, while Lady P. left the room 
to look after the lemonade ; Julia sat fidgetting on the music stool, 
making a noise on the piano, and “ for ever and anon” reverting 
her arch blue eyes to the door, manifestly on the tiptoe of expecta- 
tion. “ Julia, love,” said Lady P. “ come, have a round with Mr. 
Smith, 7. will come presently.” Again were the eyes of the com- 
pany upraised to heaven, and each one inwardly muttered a hope 
that his internals might not be a second time deluged with “ hot 
scald,” but Julia raised her Venetian blinds and looked as blue as 
ever. 

After a great deal of halfpenny jingling on the part of the specu- 
lators, a knock and a bustle in the hall announced the arrival of T. 
who was speedily bowed into the room by the tall Johns. “ O, T. 
I am so glad to see you. We are so dull. Where have you been, 
you naughty man? Shall I order John to bring coffee?” «TI beg, 
my Lady, you will not notice me. Really very sorry, but deter- 
mined not to disappoint you. Been out to dine. In shocking trim. 
Make my apology to the company. Ah! Julia, love, I am glad to 
see you; how exceeding grim youlook.” “ Yes, and well I may,” 
answered the girl, “ how long you have been.” “ No, not a bit 
longer, [ promise. Alas! my growing days are over.” This 
caused a smile, and, as I perceived, T. was to be the order of the 
evening, and shall have occasion to mention him in several papers, 
J shall take this opportunity of introducing bim to your notice. 

Peter Tomkins was cousin to the P.’s, possessed two hundred a 
yea in his own right, and a place in a banking-oflice worth three 
more. Being a single man, he visited the Coal-Hole, Offiley’s, 
Edinburgh Castle, Finish, Dolly’s, and all the principal pot-houses, 
from which he had acquired the knack of spoiling all intellectual 
conversation by his vile puns, a:i of which were considered as jokes 
by the P.’s, with whom he was a hero, the principal buffo of all 
their parties. His features were full, plump, and expressive, and 
he had some notion of theatricals, joined with tolerable skill in mi- 
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micking the actors. To sum up his character in a word, he was a 
bore, and, like most such worthies, was a member of the Western 
Literary and Scientific Institution, by which he considered himself 
a literary personage licensed to annoy every one. 

After Mr. Peter Tomkins had been introduced to the company, 
he sat himself by the side of Julia, and indulged in small talk, con- 
fessed he had been to the Middleton’s Head, Sadler's Wells, to dine 
with the sparklers. “ La!” said Julia, “« I wonder you were not 
frightened at coming all that long way in the dark.” “O, lord, 
bless you, not in the least! I always clad myself in a white upper 
Benjamin, carry a sword stick, what I bought of a man with a Mo- 
saic countenance, somewhere near the Old Jewry, and spectacles— 
to show people how fond I am of glasses. Gentlemen, it will not 
be disagreeable to you, perhaps, to hear a little music. A very 
pretty song. Composed it myself. Julia, love, will you try the 
key?” The girl was instantly rattling over the chords, while Tom- 
kins, arranging his gills, sung to the following effect. 


O! the smiling eyes of her I love, 
Sure none can be so bright ; 
Not angel visits from above, 
Emit so pure a light. 
Her lips as fresh and red in hue, 
As roses silvered o'er with dew, 
The auburn locks that throng her neck, 
I'm sure would measure half a peck. 


“ Bravo! Bravo! T.” resounded on all sides. But Julia rolled 
her venetians more roguishly than ever, for, she chanced to have 
auburn locks, of course she was the heroine who had produced this 
song. Women are so acute at catching fair words. Pray, T., do 
you mean to publish that,” enquired lady P., « What do you*eall 
it?” “ Original, my lady! somewhat after the style of the Gaelic, 
as my friend, Dick White, informs me. A clever fellow, Dick . 
White, and good at the lyre.” “La!” said Julia, “is he one of 
your amateurs? Does he play yoang Wilding? 1 should so like 
to see him. Mamma, may [ put him down as a visitor to my birth- 
day party?” “ Tipple, [ hope I see you well. How is your cottage 
at Milbank—I believe that did not break among the other failures 
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was tied down, I suppose. Ha! ha!” But Tipple deigned not to 
notice the joke, for his wife had just obtained, what is called at 
draughts, a pair of breeches, and the husband had no inclination for 
her having them 

{t is folly to pursue this dull party from beginning to end; I 
shall therefore give a joke or two that passed, in order to exhibit 
the kind of wit that is tolerated in Montague Place, and then des- 
cribe the row that took place at its conclusion. Julia was sorry for 
a poor woman who was hanged at Newgate, and said, she thought 
her crime was produced through tipsiness. Tomkins immediately 
intimated that she was a sad drunkard, and that, even on the morn- 
ing of her execution, she had a drop too much. After this he be- 
thought him of the late Sir Jeremiah P., being reminded by the old 
gentleman’s portrait over the fire-place, taken when he was a drum- 
mer in the militia, and was about to relate an anecdote of Julia’s 
papa, had not Diana, the joker, begged him not to bore them with 
Dr. Par. But 1 will give you the finale of the evening's enter- 
tainment. 

Clementina had been called upon for a song, and was in the midst 
of one of her most exquisite and lengthy bravuras, showing her 
teeth like an hyena, when Tipple, forgetful of himself and company, 
accused his rib of cheating, saying, he would no more pay than fly ; 
How that she had samugged two of his men out of their checks. Here 
Tomkins said, “he did not think the lady a check taker.” But the 
lady Tipple bridled up, and putting her hands to her sides, defied 
any one to say “black was the white of her eye,” and denounced 
vengeance upon her spouse when she got him home. But the lemon- 
ade had put Tipple on the qui vive—he answered, the company col- 
lected round them, and eventually the draughts flew at each others 
heads. The clamour became general, and a battle-royal ensued. 
Thegadies sided with Mrs. Tip, and the gentlemen, whom Tomkins 
called “ the old fogies,” with the husband, and, after a desperate 
war of words, the ladies were victorious, and most of the company 
separated, the greater part having had no other food than tongue pie. 
To restore order was impossible. Colonel Thumblethumb left the 


room with a draught in his eye, exasperated at T’s begging him not 
to be eyerate. White Smith was dealt a blow on the head with a 
cribbage-board, which Tomkins said was a heavy-dent thump. Lady 


N 
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P. was seized with a faint, being quite shocked—and the young P’s 
bawled for brandy and water, which the tall Johns could not 
supply fast enough, and Tomkins thought it was nothing wonder- 
ful for Tipple, who had been originally a porter, to fall out about 
draughts. Black Smith turned white with dismay, and Tomkins 
and I walked down stairs, where I made the important discovery— 
that my bran new hat had decamped, leaving a shabby genteel 
in its place, which Tomkins said was, “What are you at?” A 
joke I did not understand, and, therefore, we parted on our several 
ways homewards. 


Perecrine Pair. 
Gliddon’s Divan. 





POETICAL SCRAPS. 


LINES TO MUSIC. 


How sweet to rove mid the myrtle grove, 
And list to the wild notes thrilling 

Of the warbling thrush in the hawthorn bush, 
And the ring-dove fondly billing. 


While o’er the trees on the morning breeze, 
Falls the woodland’s lay so lightly ; 

And the golden sound floats gaily round, 
While the sun-beam is glittering brightly. 


When at early dawn of the orient morn, 
The songsters their breasts are swelling, 

And their tuneful throats give the rapt’rous notes, 
While all, their loves are telling. 


What joy to stray in the distance away, 
Led by sounds so light and airy ; 

To catch the strain breathed o’er again, 
As the voice of an Elfin fairy. 


Yet still, Oh say! shall the minstrel’s lay 
Cease to echo love’s wild measure, 
And the magic spell no longer tell 
Of affection’s fondest treasure. 





The Hermit. 


Shall the wanton lyre no more inspire, 
While Beauty’s arm is bending 

O’er the quivering strings a mastery flings, 
With her voice its wild notes blending ? 


No—the minstrel’s lay shall cheer our day, 
And with softening strains delight us ; 

While the hallowed sound breathes fondly round 
Though all the world may slight us. 


And Music’s pow’r full many a flow’r 
O'er Poesy’s shrine shall sprinkle ; 

Shall our years beguile, and dissolve in a smile 
Old age’s withering wrinkle. 


H. W. A. 


- 


. 


ON A ROSE BUD, PRESENTED TO ——-. 


Go, lovely bud, and sip the balmy dew, 

Which plays around those lips of roseate hue ; 
Go, happy flow’r, and shed thy fragrance wild 
O’er Beauty’s, Virtue’s, Nature’s fairest child, 

Go, view the eye, whence beams with radiant light 
Each charm to woo, each grace to win the sight— 
Link on that breast, there bend thy smiling head, 
And on thy bosom make thy blushing bed ; 
There rest, thou beauteous bud, all brightly fair, 

. Thy sweets diffuse, and fondly nestle there. 


Henry. 


THE HERMIT. 


In yon remote, sequester'd glade, o’erspread 
With flow’rets wild, fair Nature’s loveliest bed, 
Far from man’s busy haunts, in lowly pride, 
Stands the rude hut, the babbling rill beside ; 
nN2 
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There dwells the hermit, o’er whose wrinkled brow, 
Still some few locks in silvery whiteness flow. 
His years are many, yet his foot is light ; 
Disease is wanting, and his eye beams bright ; 
Mild is his aspect, as with bended crook 

He seeks at dawn's first peep, the murmuring brook ; 
Or climbs with eager step, (for age not yet 
Has on his form his withering signet set ;) 

The mountain side, to watch with upraised eye, 
Th’ encreasing radiance of the Eastern sky, 

As rising now from Ocean’s azure bed, 
Aurora, fair, uplifts her golden head ; 

And Pheebus bursts along the woodland shade, 
In bright, in gorgeous panoply array’d. 

Simple his food—no rich and costly fare, 

No pampering sweets upon his board appear. 
In social joys he quatis no generous wine, 

No sparkling glasses on his table shine. 

No friend has he to pledge the brimming bowl, 
The bright, the glad enliv’ner of the soul. 

At even-tide, ne’er hath the welkin rung 

With boist’rous mirth, or love-inspiring song ; 
Silence prevails, and stillness softly breathes 
Her hallowed balm around the floating wreaths, 
That twine in fragrance o’er the cot serene, 
Bless his abode, and sanctify the scene. 

In wanton ringlets o’er the mouldering wall, 
Cull’d by his hand the circling woodbines fall. 
Tinged with a glowing hue, the blushing rose 
A tranquil softness o’er the dwelling throws, 
And clustering vines in fond embraces rise, 
And smile in towering beauty on the skies. 

And though no beaming joy, no radiant smile, 
Of wife or child his lengthen'd years beguile, 
Still there ’s a hope that swells on high the soul, 
O’er grief’s rude furrows sheds its mild controul, 
Uplifts his hallow’d beacon crest on high, 

And leads him onward to eternity ! 































And ere he lulls his spirit to repose, 
In slumbering dreams, forgetful of his woes, 
He bends his aged form on kindred sod, 


And breathes a prayer, and communes with his God ! 


H. W. A. 
Oxford, March 13, 1826. 


SONG. 


On! life is like a starry sky, 
And women are the stars that twinkle ; 
. And love’s a shower passing by, 
Cheering with its slightest sprinkle. 


2. 
But when with clouds the sky’s o’ercast, 
Still some azure spot is seen, 


And when life’s cares are thickening fast, 
Woman’s still the spot serene. 


3. 


And friendship’s glow is like the sun 
When hidden, still a power it sways ; 

And when its summer course is run, 
Enlivens with its feebler rays. 


4. 
Thus life is like th’ expanse on high, 
Dull, and bright, and starred by turns ; 
And when one shoots along the sky, 
Still for us some other burns. 








THE SPIRIT OF CONTRADICTION, 
(FROM THE GERMAN.) 


Sir Hucn Evevyn had no passion farther than the love of a bum- 
per of sparkling wine, until he reached his fiftieth year; for,, in- 
stead of seeking amorous adventures, he frequented tournaments, 
from which he always returned victorious ; but, at length the beard- 
less champion Cupid lifted him out of the saddle of indifference. 
He saw Angelica, the most beautiful lady of the country, and, forget- 
ful of his grey hairs, led her to the altar of Hymen. Angelica, 
luckily, was a second Penelope, and repelled all the wanton butter- 
flies that fluttered around the flower of her beauty, by the most 
rigid virtue; while. Sir Hugh, knowing the fidelity of his spouse, 
loved and trusted her like himself. 

One morning, as he was riding across the country with Conrad, 
his honest squire trotting behind him, the knight, suddenly stopping, 
said, “ Hark thee, Conrad, an unpleasant thought has occurred to 
me. This is the day when brother Nicholas usually comes to the 
castle to read a mass to my lady and myself, but in my absence | 
had rather he entered not within my walls. These friars are ro- 
guish knaves, who think the vow of chastity more honoured in the 
breach than the observance. Return, therefore, with speed, whilst 
I proceed to my friend, Sir Everard Demaine’s, and, in my name, 
desire the lady Angelica not to admit the priest.” 

Conrad, shaking his hoary head, replied, “ With submission, Sir 
Knight, will not my lady, perhaps, do so of her own accord ?” 

“ Perhaps and perhaps not,” retorted the Knight, half in anger ; 

« bat I shall be certain if I command.” 

"© Think you so,” answered the squire, “my humble opinion is 
to the contrary : follow for once the advice of a faithful servant, and 
seek not to command in so delicate an affair.” 

“Delicate forsooth!” exclaimed Sir Hugh, in angry mood— 
“ What crotchets have entered thy pate? Art thou too weary to 
ride back a dozen miles, and then return to overtake me ?” 

“ I obey, Sir Knight,” quoth Conrad, and was instantly out of 
sight. 





The Spirit of Contradiction: 


The lady Angelica saw him gallop inté the court-yard “alone, and 
called from her turret window: “ Why in such haste, Conrad ? 
Hath ought befallen thy master ?” 

“ Nothing, my lady,” replied the squire, “but Sir Hugh feared 
that you might meet with an accident if you were to ride on 
Mungo.” 

“I ride!—ride on the great mastiff!” exclaimed the lady in 
amaze, “I think thou art full of sweet wine; surely Sir Hugh can- 
not have sent thee with this ridiculous message.” 

« Nay, but I crave your ladyship’s pardon,” quoth he, “for the 
Knight particularly mentioned these very words. He knows that 
Mungo bites terribly if any one attempts to use him as a nag, so he 
prays you essay it not.” After these words he turned his charger’s 
head and departed. 

« Am I awake or dreaming?” said the lady to herself. “ What 
can Sir Hugh mean? _Is it not enough that I have tried to read his 
every wish in his eyes, aud have obeyed him in all things? Have 
I, by this behaviour, deserved that he should extend more and more 
the bounds of his power, and play the capricious tyrant? Truly I 
find it is not well to be too yielding, for the worm that creeps in the 
dust is trodden upon. No, Sir-Knight, this shall go no further, and, 
in spite of you, will I ride on Mungo, which I should never have 
thought of had you not forbidden it.” 

Here her soliloquy was interrupted by a servant announcing bro- 
ther Nicholas. “1 cannot receive him to-day,” said she, “ for the 
Knight is from home ; excuse me, therefore, to the holy brother, and 
beg of him to return to-morrow.” With all due respect for brother 
Nicholas, she continued to herself, I cannot allow him to spoil my 
ride. , Would that my palfrey were here! I think he must be an 
easy ambler, and I fear not his teeth for he is gentle as a lamb. 
How happy I am in anticipating the double amusement of enjoying 
a novel pastime, and. crossing my old grumbler. Through every 
corner of the castle her voice resounded “ Mungo! Mungo! here! 
Mungo!” The dog, obedient to her voice, quitted a feast of bones, _ 
and appeared in a moment. She coaxed him into her chamber, and 
locking the door ; “come my pretty fellow,” she said, “take and 
eat, but be good.” Her lily-white hand now patted his shaggy back, 
and, in hopes that he would through gratitude submit to her whims, 
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she mounted him like a nag. He lowered his under lip and looked 
round seriously, to see what this joke meant, but, though reconciled 
so far, he would not stir a hair’s breadth. Angelica naturally did 
not care much for this stability, and presently used her leg gently 
as horsemen are wont, but in vain, the lazy fellow would not stir 
an inch. From impatience arose anger, and she kicked his flanks; 
the animal, shewing his fangs, bounded forward, and bit her finger, 
as she fell on the floor. The dismounted horsewoman bedewed the 
oaken boards with a few tears, but, soon recovering herself, dis- 
missed from her presence the sulky animal that would not take a 
joke. 

Towards evening Sir Hugh returned, and, with suspicious haste, 
asked whether brother Nicholas had been there? ‘ He came,” an- 
swered Angelica, “but I admitted him not.” The Knight turning 
to his squire, with a triumphant sneer, whispered : “ Seest thou what 
commands can effect?” Conrad, who had not mentioned his dis- 
tortion of the commission entrusted to him, shrugged up his’ shoul- 
ders, smiling at their misunderstanding. 

The Knight now perceived that his spouse’s left hand was bound 
up, and, having enquired the reason, she replied that “ Mungo had 
bitten her, and the blame lies with you, Sir Knight,” she added, 
pouting. 

“ With me?” exclaimed the Knight. 

“ With you to be sure,” retorted the lady: “had you not sent 
Conrad to forbid my riding the savage dog, so mad a whim had 
never entered my imagination ! 

Silent and abashed, the Knight hastened to demand an explana- 
tion from Conrad, who, when accused of duplicity, confessed the 
fact, but added that, he thought he had acted well.” . “ Bethink 
you,” said the honest squire, “what would have happened had I 
executed your command respecting the young friar. My lady is a 
jewel of her sex, a sort of demi-angel, but notwithstanding, a daugh- 
ter of Eve, who has bequeathed to all her female descendants that 
eager spirit of contradiction, which she herself manifested with res- 
pect to the forbidden fruit.” 


CARLO. 





THE GALLANT HUSSAR. 


1. 


Faom his heme, Sieni Sis wells fecien tin cidhdben he fies; 


In vain are their sorrows, in vain are their sighs ; 
Yet, feels he no anguish at parting ?—regret 

Dulls his.eye, yet that eye with no tear-drop is wet ; 
Tis his country that calls him, ’tis glory that leads, 
And away on his charger to conquest he speeds. 
No sound strikes his ear save the trumpets of war-— 
And sweet is that sound to the gallant Hussar ! 


2. 


By Valour opposed, and urged on by Despair, 

Where loudest the battle-shout rose on the air, 

Where deepest life’s crimson tide purpled the ground, 
’Mid the dead and the dying —there, there is he found ! 
Tho’ Death stalks beside him, dark. sullen, and grim, 
And Danger surrounds—what is either to him ? 

His eye marks but Glory, as sailors the star 

Of Hope ‘mid the tempest—the gallant Hussar ! 


3. 


In vain—see, he falls !—yet no sword gave the blow, 
Unexpected the wound, as unseen was the foe ; 
For as fate bids the bolt of the thunder-storm fall 
On the brave as the coward—so Fate winged the ball. 
Yes, yes, he is gone—to his dear native shore, 
To live or to die he'll rejourney no more ; 
Yet oft shall the soldier in regions afar 
Breathe a sigh o’er the tomb of the gallant Hussar. 
H. 
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THE WEDDING-DAY OF ANNETTE. 


Come, listen to my mournful tale, 
Ye tender hearts and lovers dear! 
Nor will you scorn to heave a sigh, 
Nor need you blush to shed a tear. 


Shenstone. 


Ir was a lovely morning, the season was serenely calm, not a 
breath of air moved to ruffle the smooth, glossy lake that trickled 
onward, or waft the slender leaf from its mother branch ; the holiday 
clad peasant, that was discernible tripping over the surrounding 
country, foretold some happy scene at hand—so was it.. The sun 
_ that.shone upon the western hill, gave light to the nuptial day of An- 
nette. This was to be a day of transport and merriment, when the 
feeble, grey-headed parent was to relinquish all cares and anxieties 
for the welfare of his child, and the young, ardent Percy, blessed 
with all the powers,. and well-turned limbs of youth, was to receive 
her to his bosom. On such a day as this, could joy fail-to glitter in 
every countenance ?—Not one !—every heart palpitated, sensible of 
the happiness of this much-respected couple ; every eye sparkled with 
delight—save Annette’s. There was a chilly paleness on those cheeks 
where the rose once reigned: her graceful form was strikingly weak, 
and, the white muslin garments that hung in plaits around, served 
but to paint the figure more pitiful to the eye; the dark orb that now 
formed a circuit round her once dazzling blue eye—the emaciated 
whiteness that was creeping upon her ruby lips—the clammy mixture 
that now damped her whole frame, which served but to tell too deci- 
dedly, the awful truth, which had concealed itself even from the lover’s 
eye, until the moment she appeared in the apartment where he waited 
to conduct her to church. On the moment of her entry, she flew, as 
fast as declining nature would permit, to a drooping rose that was 
stationed in the window opposite. There was a secret—a melan- 
choly secret connected with that flower. Some years had now 
elapsed since Annette had scen its giver, though she was yet very 





Song. 


young ; but when she parted with him, she uttered a promise,—to 
wed none other. Her hands had raised the plant ; when she was well 
the flower thrived1—now that her health declined, so faded the rose— 
it wanted that nourishment that was used to throw life into it—so 
did she. Though her appalling aspect could not fail to attract the. 
attention of her bridegroom, yet, he consoled himself with the faint 
idea, that it arose from the anxiety usual on such a sacred occasion ; 
yet, the impartial eye must have read that which in her countenance 
was but too evident. Annette, however, was conducted to the foot 
of the altar, leaning upon the shoulder of the anxious Percy: she 
sank upon the velvet cushion, and clasping her hands, prayed fer- 
vently to heaven, ““ My God! despise me not ;” she uttered aloud, 
and dropped a deadly weight upon the steps.. The venerable priest 
for a moment neglected his high office, and descended to assist in ~ 
recovering the faint figure of Annette. The rose which she had 
plucked, and fastened in her bosom, had fallen to pieces ; her hair 
was dishevelled, and hung in long streams over her pallid counte- 


nance : her arms dropt by her side, as she fell back in the arms of 


Percy. He gently removed her intruding hair, and opening her 
clenched hands, endeavoured to restore animation, but in vain—the 
pulse had ceased to beat, the rose had withered—ANNETTE WAS 
DEAD ! 


C. E. 


SONG. 


From the sea I am coming 
Where the wild waters foam, 

As a spirit I’ve been roaming, 
As a spirit do I come ; 

To the wave | have listened 
With its deep and hollow roar ; 

I have seen it as it glistened, 
Dashing gaily on the shore : 
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There is music in the sound 
To a being such as I; 
In the world I never found 
Such a pleasing melody ; 
And the water spirits there 
Sing of Truth, Faith, and Love, 
Which pervade not the air 
‘ Of the regions above. 


Yet there are they found, 
With truth vows are always spoken, 
And on that hallowed ground 
A pledge is never broken. 
From the sea I am coming 
Where the wild waters foam ; 
As a spirit I’ve been roaming, 
As a spirit do I come. 


THE WAN DERER’S FAREWELL. 


Farewevt awhile, my native Isle ! 

Sad grave of all that once was dear ! 
All that once shar’d a fond heart’s smile 
Now claims its saddest tear. 

I weep—yet why ?—for me no eye 
Will wear a kindred grief; for me 

No breast will spare one passing sigh, 
No heart a memory ! 


Still tears will start, as, loth to part, 
The fond eye turns to linger near 
Each sadden'd scene a broken heart 
Even in grief holds dear :-— 
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Were one heart kind, it yet might bind 

Me down to earth with griefs repress'd, 

Sooth'd by that soul mine yet might find 
A brief and troubled rest ! 


But, ah! the stain of grief, the chain 

Of sleepless thought is round my heart ; 

One only wish, one hope, remain— 

That grief will never part : 

Though crush’d, depress’d, of no lip bless’d, 
I wander forth to seek, alone, 

Some stranger earth where I may rest 
Unpitied as unknown : 


And, though no shade of joy hath played 
Around their birth—there lingereth still 
A wish—but parting life can fade— 

A hope—but death fulfil. 

Alike to me the wide, wide sea, 

And the green earth its billows lave ; 
That one wild wish—from thought to flee, 
That lonely hope—a grave! .... 


THE SQUIRE’S FRIENDS. 


It is wise to observe occurrents, and let nothing remarkable escape us. 
Sir T. Browne. 


I nave heard some people who live in the heart of this great Metro- 
polis, dwell with enthusiasm on the comfort and happiness of a 
country life ; trees, flowers, the thatched cottage, and purling brook, 
have alternately been the subject of their eulogium, whilst London is 
in their opinion celebrated for nothing but vice, folly, and smoke. 
I can almost fancy I hear you say with Davus, 


Narrationés incipit mihi initiwn ; 


but, depend upon it, I am not going to wear out your patience by a 
lengthened harangue, to satirise the follies of town, or seize a crook, 
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and rhapsodise the diversified beauties of the landscape ; I shall only 
observe, that at that season of the year when it is the fashion to quit 
your comfortable brick mansion for a habitation of lath and plaster, 
I too was infected by the rwral mania, and determining to follow the 
example shewn by the rest of the world, set off immediately for these 
regions of bliss. We halted at a little village some distance from 
home, in a truly romantic situation ; and for a short time, I believed 
all I had heard. Every day we might be seen strolling through the 
fields, viewing nature in her own loveliness, or passing away the 
night with card and song in a neighbouring house. At length, how- 
ever, the curtain was withdrawn, and the delusion consequently at 
an end: faction reared its head at this place of seeming peace ; 
Theologicus and Galen both wished to be considered its presiding 
genius, whilst the Squire disputed each of their claims, and asserted 
his determination to rule alone. Wearied by their frequent quarrels, 
I resolved to sit quietly by my own fire-side, till necessity again 
forced me into company. 

The time for my departure from the village was now fast approach- 
ing, again I was to run the gauntlet through the same course of 
amusements, and after a variety of others concluded, by passing my 
last night at the Squire’s. I should have greatly regretted my longer 
stay at a place which had become tiresome from its uniformity, had it 
not afforded me an opportunity of presenting a few characters to your 
notice. Allow me in the first place to introduce a lady agreeable in 
her manners, and varied in her information. Like many of the sex, 
she had when young gone on a voyage of discovery to the shores of 
India ; not, however, in search of gold, but of a husband; and her 
efforts were crowned with success. During her residence abroad, 
she contracted so great a love of finery, that on her return to the vil- 
lage, she became the wonder and admiration of the neighbourhood, 
and acquired the enviable title of Queen of Diamonds. I shall not 
presume to designate her majesty by any other; but surely she might 
have been called with equal propriety the Indian Queen. As she 
does not side with either faction in their disputes for pre-eminence, 
she is a general favourite ; can nod to Theologicus, and shake hands 
with Galen, or the Squire the next moment. Her great fault is being 
extremely fond of cards, and not content with playing her own, she 
will interest herself in every body's hand; if I won at another table, 
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she longed to “ count my gains;” if I lost, to condole with my 
misfortune. 

1 should have continued my description of the female branch of 
this little community, but Crito is too gallant a man to be forgotten 
among the ladies. He unites the double functions of lawyer and 
coroner; and as he is the most gentlemanly man in the place, should 
be presented with a corona. Being connected with Galen's family 
by the indissoluble bonds of matrimony, he would certainly prove 
a most dangerous rival, since he has “ Love, Law, and Physic” 
on his side; should even this powerful association fail, I have no 
doubt, that with canon law he would be an over match for the canoni- 
called Theologicus. 1 once ventured to ask him, if it were not pos- 
sible to have a dance ; his answer convinced me that this was only a 
hop county. 

It is now about furty years since the Miss Flutters were young 
women ; but time, when it chased the bloom from their cheeks, left 
so much mercury in their compositions, that its effects are in a great 
measure counteracted. They are the merriest soulsimaginable ; and 
that person would be considered highly culpable, who forgot to in- 
vite them to the evening party. The current fashions have no charms 
for the Flutters; they seem determined to go on in the old jog-trot 
manner: thus, during the day, the long waist and high cap give un- 
abated satisfaction ; and at night their heads are as usual buried in 
the antiquated calash. The elder lady has frequently said to me, 
(with a knowing shake of the head, and dividing each word into syl- 
lables, by way of giving it additional emphasis,) “ Ah! Mr. E., 
Bet-sy is such a gid-dy lit-tle goose, she flirts with all the young men 
of the village.” Miss Betsy declares her sister is a perfect butterfly, 
which, to say the truth, from the numerous colours in her dress, she 
somewhat resembles. Others may laugh at their peculiarities, for 
my own part, I always contemplated with antiquarian respect beings 
that formed as it were, a genuine link of connection between the last 
century and the present. 

The Squire’s brother is a tall, spare man, odd in his appearance, 
and awkward in his demeanour, yet possessing so kind a heart, that 
with all his defects we cannot help admiring him. He is an excel 
lent specimen of an English country gentleman—frank, hospitable, 
good-natured ; and no one would reject the diamond because it was 
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unpolished. From being Aeir presumptive to the squireship, he is 
generally looked upon with great respect, and was till lately con- 
sidered avery rational sort of fellow. He has however, in some mea- 
sure dissipated their good opinion of him by marrying: then all their 
veneration for his dignity could not suppress a smile. But the old 
boy takes it in very good part, thinking I suppose with Sir Peter 
Teazle, “‘ when an old bachelor marries a young wife, what is he to 
expect?” I had often heard him talk of his youthfal feats, but could 
never fancy his gaunt figure engaged in a frolic, till I saw him this 
evening a little elated with wine. Once free from the shackles of 
restraint, he launched out into the ocean of song, amusing the com- 
pany by the enthusiasm of his manner; his eye sparkled with un- 
wonted fire, and his brandished arm 


“ Bless’d with a happy versatility,” 


at once directed his own voice, and regulated the chorus. I could 
not say much for the tune, but the good-natured style in which it was 
given, gratified me exceedingly. The form, the features of the man 
appeared changed ; I no longer beheld in him the decrepitude of age, 
the wrinkles seemed gradually to forsake his countenance, and, if he 
no longer possessed the vigour of youth, he certainly retained much 
of its vivacity. 

A burst of applause followed the concluding words of his song. I 
glanced at the Squire ; his half-closed left eye winked violently, and 
I thought I could read something like disapprobation in his coun- 
tenance, but he sipped his wine, and said nothing. I here took leave 
of my country friends, and early the next morning left the village for 
London, knowing not how sufliciently to admire so small a body, 
each of whom appeared to be perfectly happy and content in their 
limited acquaintance. 


T. E. 





